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an avowed imitator of Thucydides, and changes contem-
porary place-names into classical forms. His history is
dedicated to the Conqueror, and is an account of his exploits.
As a Greek he apologizes for this attitude, declaring that he
is not deficient in sympathy for the misfortunes of his own
nation. His account of the siege is good and reliable, and
the history of Mahomet is of great value as written by an
educated Greek from the Turkish standpoint.
If in the writing of history the Byzantine owed his inspira-
tion primarily to the writers of classical Greece, it would
seem that the Jew of the Hellenistic period first fashioned
the type of popular chronicle of world-history later adopted
by the Christians of the Eastern Empire. Here the Old
Testament story was the common basis.
The series of Byzantine world-chronicles is opened by
John Malalas in the sixth century. He provided the model
for many successors. He was a Syrian, born at Antioch, and
his view of world-history is dominated by Antioch and Con-
stantinople. His work extends from legendary Egypt to the
end of Justinian's reign. It is a monkish production, utterly
uncritical; snippets of undigested and often erroneous 'facts'
are offered to the reader in the manner of popular journalism.
Sallust, for example, is a distinguished poet. Chronology is
mixed with complete insouciance: 'And then twenty-three
other (Macedonian) kings reigned up to Philip. At that
time there were teaching Greek affairs, as philosophers and
poets, Sophocles and Heracleides and Euripides and Hero-
dotus and the great Pythagoras.' Items culled from the lives
of the saints bulk large, but are presented in the coarsest
fashion. The curious and the miraculous especially appeal
to Malalas: we have the itinerant Italian's dog of the time of
Justinian, which picked out buried rings and returned them
to their owners, distinguished coins of different Emperors,
and in addition showed an embarrassing knowledge of
human character. But the whole is rendered amusing by its
unconscious humour, and the style, evidently well preserved
in the single surviving manuscript at Oxford, is instructive
as an example of the popular Greek of Malalas's day.
Our next typical chronicler is George the Monk, known
also as Hamartolus or The Sinner. His work was written